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GREEN EARTH 


The sweet green savor of living burns in us in the spring; and 
more than ever the glory of willow and wild laurel comes. This is 
the season of “‘shoures soote” when a young man’s fancy turns noon- 
light into moonlight. And in this season of abundant nature, might 
it not be well for the poets of America, and especially the poets of the 
South to turn their eyes inward upon the interpretation of the Ameri- 
can scene and American beauty . . . lit with something of that glit- 
tering vision of Walt Whitman, and the transcendental fury of Robin- 
son Jeffers, a fearless, flaming realism? 

There have been pioneers in Southern descriptive verse; our own 
Sidney Lanier was one. Our own Donald Davidson, Beatrice Ravenel, 
and Josephine Pinckney, have been others. But the South remains even 
yet uninterpreted. . . . Who has sung the acres of celestial dogwood 
and the fields of wild azaleas in our Southern spring? Or who has 
captured the fervent cry of the pines and the bloody reticence of red 
hills, to make them the heritage of the world in verse? Occasionally 
a poet has sung the South with vigor and spontaneity, but few have 
so dissolved the sentimental tradition as to give our rivers silver 
voices and our hills a song. . . . Benet’s “John Brown’s Body” has 
turned the South of Civil War days into pungent, stirring narrative 
verse of a high order; it has interpreted the American spirit with 
genuine sympathy and glamor. Here is a trail to follow, a new world 
to conquer. 

Nature poetry is difficult to write; for it requires more genuine 
originality than most verse, because of the infinite mass of pure ebulli- 
tion which passes for the appreciation of nature. . . . Just because a 
lady or a gent clasps his heart or her heart (how ladies and gents will 
get mixed up!) and gasps out an ecstasy about “‘violets and me and 
thee,” is no reason to suspect any real appreciation of nature. . . . But 
when cabins and sunflowers, and all the simple galaxy of the familiar 
occupy our muses, we will have fewer “ecstasies’” and more frequent 
poems of accurate and rich realism. 

We are glad to welcome to our pages with this issue, several new 
poets who are making efforts to interpret their own locales. William 
Cantrell of Kissimmee, Fla., and Leigh Hanes of Roanoke, Va., speak 
for the South; Louise Burton Laidlaw and Sara Henderson Hay bring 
us New York. Glenn Ward Dresbach, now of Chicago, interprets the 
Southwest. Edward Lennon hails from Woonsocket, R. I., and Gladys 
Guilford Scott writes about her native Connecticut. Loren C. Eiseley, 
editor of THE Prairie SCHOONER, gives a Nebraska sketch, while Clyde 
Robertson of Reading, Pa., pictures the oil fields. Marjorie Craig of 
Reidsville, N. C., and Jessica Nelson North, acting editor of PorTRy 
(Chicago) are newcomers to our pages. 
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FREEDOM 


I escaped you as the bee 
Wrangles from the balmy rose, 
While in thick-set petals he 
Tangles filmy wings and toes. 


I escaped you as the mouse 
Drunken reels into the furrow 
While he sees his stubble house 


Turn beneath the springtime harrow. 


You were comfort; you were sweet. 

You are lost—and no returning! 

Now I stand on my two feet. 

Freedom is a frosty morning. 
—Jrssica NELSON NorTH. 


A SPRINGTIME MEDITATION 


I heard one in the dapper spring 
Thus complain, thus muse and sing: 
“T hope to know but do not yet 
Wisdom’s simple alphabet. 
What we do and what we are 
Differ as starlight from its star; 
The sum of all our acts misleads— 
We are far better than our deeds 
Or worse, for we may nothing do 
Yet be, within, a witch’s brew. 
I hope to know and will some day 
Why following beauty leads astray, 
Though beauty is the only god 
Preventing my relapse to clod, 
The only cordial sure to start 
Courageous blood back through my heart, 
The only thing I’m certain of 
Now that I’m doubtful too of love, 
The resurrection day and love.” 
A foolish thing, a foolish thing 
To grieve upon, to muse and sing 
When rowdy robins in new vests 
Strutted love and talked of nests, 
And all about him shone the drills 
Of resurrected daffodils. 
—WILLIAM ALEXANDER PERCY. 
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RAIN PIECE 


Guzzling rain at the eves; rain mumbling 
Drunkenly in the gutter-pipes, and fumbling 
With tipsy fingers at window latch and pane; 
Over the world a shining slime of rain . . 
And I do not wonder that men go mad to feel 
These busy needles of cruelly fluid steel 
Knitting their shrouds; that strong men quail— 
cry out 

Under the ruthless rain’s insistent knout. 
Oh, better the brittle edge of the frost, the brutal 
Bludgeon of wind at doors that are all too futile 
To hold the subtle, malignant rain aloof. 
For where is craftsman to fashion door and roof 
So stout men need not sit and feel the rain’s 
Icy trickle seeping along their veins? 

—TeED OLSsoNn. 


GOTTERDAMMERUNG 


A god is dying, O bewildered ones, 

A greybeard god whose zealous warriors 

Have cowed the dismal world with bellowing 
guns 

Until our sky like some vast conch-shell roars. 

A god is perishing with glut of praise 

From hypocrites whose tawny talons gleam 

With secret gold which Judas-bright betrays 

Sad barter of the birthright of their dream. 


Let trumpets burn with turbulence of morn— 

While Jericho cracks down its home of glass. 

A god is dying and a man is born: 

Let Mars and all his mangled mourners pass. . . 

Here raise the sepulcher of creeds and kings 

Where peace, the Phoenix, lifts his golden wings! 
—ErneEsT HarTsock. 


WISDOM 
He who said the years bring wisdom 
Made the words too sweet. 
Fools may call it wisdom. 
We know it for defeat. 


Ah, let them wrinkle learned brows 
And sagely nod the head. 
We know when love gains wisdom 
Then surely it is dead. 

—RuTH PEITeER. 
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LOVE SONG 


Take back your calendar, Gregory, 
I have no decent use for it! 


What is this grand conceit to measure 
Months and minutes? Tell me, 
You old clockmakers of Switzerland! 


Hear me, all who would make calculatometers 
Of men. Let the lovers count the petals on daisies 
Every April! Let the lovers total 

The waxings and wanings of many moons 

But let calculation end there. 


When will you learn that quantity 
Is no mark of measure, 
You mad census-takers! 
—CarL JOHN BosTELMANN. 


OWLS—DESERTED BARN 
They seem to know why it is empty now— 
They look so wise, are so aloof and still! 
But wind comes down the pathway from the hill 
And sleek mice scamper in the dusty mow. 
No more the horses coming from the plow 
Will munch the fragrant hay, no more will spill 
The lantern’s winking light across the sill, 
Or pails be foamed beside the drowsing cow. 


The owls, by day notoriously blind, 

Have mousy nights alone, with walls between 

Their harvest and the tempest. . . . All goes on 

To please the pseudo-philosophic mind! 

But harvest, here because of what had been, 

Must soon decline because of what is gone. 
—GLENN Warp DRESBACH. 


WORDS FOR A MODERN RHAPSODY 
You kissed me when you went away, 
You asked me to be true; 
I smiled devoutly, I recall, 
And asked the same of you. 
Two months have passed and still you write, 
I often wonder what 
You’d do if I should tell you that 
The next day I forgot. 
—Marco Carson. 
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ON A SALEM EASTER 


I think it is a kindly thing, 
That in God’s Acre every spring 


The silent sleepers resting there, 
Of lovely earth are unaware. 


If they could feel each year anew 
The silken seep of rain and dew, 


See new twigs clutching at the sun, 
And soft things winds lean down upon, 


They would, I think, know fiercer ache 
Than birth and death and parting make. 


For who but Christ could stand the pain 
Of learning earth’s sweet face again? 
—MarJORIE CRAIG. 


MOUNTAIN CHURNING SONG 
Shadow and substance, 
Timbreling milk, 

Churning green meadows 
Into white silk. . . . 


The mountains, they whittle 
The day like a stick, 

They are shaving the dusk 
On the dead and the quick. 


But I shall go over 
The hills in the west 
With opals of morning 
Pinned on my breast,— 


Oh, river and freshet 
And flood I shall span, 
Crossing them over 
The best that I can, 


Churning and turning, 
Ah, soon I shall stop,— 
Come, butter, come, 
Come to the top! 
—LEeIcH Hanes. 
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TO AMERICA 


“Ours is the Hairy Ape among the Nations— 

Ours is the Continent of Dreadful Night!” 

(Such are the angers and the accusations 

Of your own sons—and truly they are right.) 

For I know well the desolate Labrador 

Where blood-red sunsets glare thru gaunt rock- 

rents: 

You are (to drop all glamorous metaphor) 

Surely the saddest of the continents. 

I know, I know too well, America, 

How—reckless, cruel, lovable, heterodox— 

The river of your blood’s Niagara 

Roars down magnificent—upon the rocks. 

Yet I see also—past the Ape’s dull Night— 

Prometheus, and the Dreadful Morning’s light! 
—E. MERRILL Root. 


SENILITY 


Old age turns men to snobs 
Who crave a “Sir” or “Please.” 
The pure-breed child hobnobs 
With lesser pedigrees 


And young men’s minds are broad 
In camaraderie, 

Contemptuous of rank’s gaud, 
Amused at curtsying knee. 


But middle age grows clever 
At bartering for friends 

And bitter, when it never 
Wins more than it spends, 


Till men whose eyes are dull 
Resent, with shortening breath, 
The inescapable 
Democracies of death. 
—RutTH EveLYN HENDERSON. 


BAMBOO FLUTE 


The tree may look like a stork, 

But make a few holes thru its legs, 

And it will sing like a nightingale. 
—SAMUEL L. LEwis. 
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SONG FOR BACCHANTE 


My lips shall mould a leaking cup 
To catch the rapture that you brew: 
Behold, the drunkard tilts it up 
To drain the magicry of you. 


You might intoxicate the souls 

Of greater gods with your rare wine, 
Yet vinegar is in their bowls, 

The nectar is in mine. 


Proudly, you have watched me spin 
Like some disgruntled celibate 
Singing the battle-cry of sin 
Out of a heart long desolate; 


Pour me a new draught from the flask 
Fashioned by Pan of alabaster, 
And the mouse shall wear the lion’s masque 
And nibble at disaster. 

—A. M. SULLIVAN. 


THE TENEMENT DWELLER SPEAKS 


Last night I thought I’d walk a bit before 

Goin’ to bed—I was too tired to sleep. 

(You get that way sometimes—) There was a 
score 

O” people in the basement where they keep 

The Singin’ Mission. God—it made me sore, 

That song! I didn’t hear the thing begin, 

But it was somethin’ about ‘Open the door, 

Let a little sunshine in—’ 


“Yeah—” I said, “I open my door, 
And what do I get? 
The smell of cabbage, and a greasy light 
That smears along the wall, and on the floor, 
Like somethin’ rotten wet. 
Only the night 
Oozes across the sill and sprawls inside 
Like somethin’ dead— 
“Believe me,” I said, “there ain’t nobody yet 
Got any sunshine in from throwin’ wide 
Their window on an airshaft— 
“Open the door’—Hell!” I said. 

—Sara HENDERSON Hay. 
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WIND THROUGH BEACH GRASS 


Wavering winds through the seething grass 

Sweep in at dusk from soft sunset seas 

Laden with frothy melodies, 

Like absinthe flung from an amber glass. 
—Loutse BurToNn LaIpLaw. 
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SONNET TO A SILVER DOLLAR 


Here in my palm I hold a metal disc, 

The root of evil and the fruit of good— 
The garrulous, mad goal of mortal risk, 

The breaker of the bonds of brotherhood. 
Upon its face is blazed: “In God We Trust,”— 
The God who drops the dollars in our hands, 
The God who lets us grab the pauper’s crust, 
And winks to see us strangle heathen lands. 


Here in a nest of stars a lady’s face 

Scowls into distance without mirth or mercy. 

Who can she be? Nike of Samothrace? 

Diana? Atalanta? . . . Nay, but Circe 

Disguised in laurel like a nymph divine, 

Still at her trick of turning men to swine! 
—ERNEST HarTSOck. 


STARLIGHT 


The stars are memories of God’s glad days 
When He was young—and long before the blight 
Of disillusion smote Him on a night 

Of doubt, and made the objects of His praise 
Seem less than litter in the wind-swept craze 

Of chaos.—Therefore, do they have the light 

Of far-off ecstasy, and wear the bright 

And laughing look of childish runaways. 


They are the scattered notes of songs He made 

Before His heart grew heavy and His hand 

Uncertain; and like poems one is afraid 

To ever read again, they tell us all! 

We know of His last melancholy call 

Across the welter of the Promised Land. 
—JoserH UPPER. 


GRACE BEFORE MEALS 
Tired, he beams with pride in his good farm 
That meets so well his hunger’s daily call— 
With thanks to her that keeps his supper warm, 
And honest joy that food should be at all. 


Then, sighing, with contentment in his face, 
“We have good grub!” attacks it with his knife. 
Td count that saying all-sufficient grace, 
If I were that man’s deity, or wife. 
—GLabys GUILFORD Scott. 
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OIL FIELD 


Black beaks guzzling, row on row, 
Sucking the belch of the undertow. 
Black tongues, sharp as a devil’s prong, 
Click as they gorge and spew the strong 
Thick, black blood, ages asleep, 

In the sand-skinned belly buried deep. 


In a sodden grave, near the sand-skinned hill, 
A starved man lies all lank and still. 
Had he but known, lean years ago 
When the stunted corn shrank, row on row, 
And he sweat and hoed the sullen sod 
And cursed the land and cursed his God, 
Why the strange black muck, now matting his hair 
Had seeped from the soil in the same place where 
The black beaks guzzle, row on row, 
Sucking the belch of the undertow. 
—CLYDE ROBERTSON. 


THE DRAGON-FLY 


Now with the shovel slice the moist black turf 
Among the green globed orange trees, and feel 
Against our backs the daylight’s tepid surf 
More steeply poured, while leather pushes steel. 


Above, the dragon-flies are on the wing; 
Upon the recent morsel of your spade 

A green one roosting cools his feet, a thing 
Of airy glaze and dainty crusted jade. 


For him there is no end of dinner time 
Among the midgy village of the clods. 
Mosquito’s horning gasconade, the rhyme 
Of fifing gnats, he harks with hungry nods; 


And when he darts he is a shuttle sped 
By life to weave the ravelings of life 
Unto her sweeter nerve, this conscious head, 
Which mutes its joy to mourn the muted fife 


Of tiny rhymsters in the grass, nor less 
Conceives how falls with struggled breath, 
From out the robe of his day’s loveliness, 
The winged weaver, tilted to his death. 
—WILLIAM CANTRELL. 
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PERSPECTIVE ON SPRING 


Knowing how rabid you are on certain subjects, 

I am prepared for the expected: 

You will tell me Spring is an old dream ambushed 
on a chromatic passage; 

A joyous whir of bird wings against brightening 
sky; 

An doe of sound and scent and color in a 
frozen earth: 

You will impart to me all you know of Spring, 

Andis. 

I shall admit your knowledge of the season is 
comprehensive in the extreme; 

I shall agree that you have caught Spring in 
every attitude; 

I shall sense with the feelers of my imagination 

All the glamour you describe for me. 

I shall be most attentive; most appreciative; 

And, I trust, surpassingly subtle: 

I shall ask you if you have ever seen 

Spring through the grimy windows of a mill. 

—EpwarpD LENNON. 


WASTE 


The rattler closes jewelled eyes 

And rests the sinister small brain. 

In dust his mottled body lies 

And dreams of some fierce burning rain. 

The wild horse wars with hungry mouth 

On thorn and grey-enameled weed; 

Through bitter acres moves the drouth 

And no man sows the golden seed. 

Unseen the tumbled boulder falls; 

From dusty wells the locust dins, 

And men blow fitfully down walls 

Where still the careless spider spins, 

By thread and idle wind upborne, 

Its dwelling, moored upon a thorn. 
—LoreN C. EIsELEY. 


SOME OF THEM 


They make bright tunes of carrion, garbage, muss; 
Disdain all nobler themes of life or law: 

Discard a mellow stradivarius 

To fiddle jazzily upon a saw. 


—RuTH EvELYN HENDERSON. 
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A MAN AND WOMAN 


Afar from crowds he built a house, 
And roses flew into the eaves. 

She heard the field-mice and the grouse 
Step softly in the leaves. 


She heard the harp of needle-pines, 
The silver river wander by, 

The cat-bird calling in the vines, 
Fish-hawk and heron cry. 


She listened for a friendly sound, 
And often hurried to the door 
Only to hear a baying hound, 
Then quiet as before. 


At times she heard the engines pass, 
A distant hum upon the plain. 
She saw her face within the glass, 
And in it there was pain. 


To him no gulp was in her throat. . . 
She became more and more afraid; 
Yet quick she caught the tramping note 
Of engines on the grade. 


And suddenly one day she rose 
And gathered up her loosened hair. 
She took a bundle of her clothes, 


“O what a creaking stair!” 


A slender form ran down the track; 
A white hand waved, the engine slowed. 
She climbed aboard, and looking back, 
Saw his cart on the road. 

—JouHwn Lee Hiccins. 


FALSE EVANGELIST 


He intimated that he was the first to guide 

The white stallion of hope to the mare of salvation, 
And evermore has pranced close at his side 

The star-faced colt of their impassioned creation. 
Beholding the evangelist, you knew that he lied— 
His words had lies’ loudness, his face no virile 


JOY cers 
Only the smirk of a peeking stable boy! 
—GLENN WarpD DRESBACH. 
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LETHARGY 


I have listened to men and women 
Talking, talking—talking— 
I have shrunk. 
I am like a prune. 
I am wrinkled from hearing men and women 
Talking, talking, talking of nothing. 
I have shrunk. 
The voices in me are hushed. 
They cling wide-eyed like frightened children, 
To the corrugated walls of me. 
The round smooth resounding walls 
Of me have shrunk. 
I have heard men and women 
Talking—talking—talking— 
Of nothing. 
—Rosa ZAGNONI MaRINONI. 


IVORIES 


Two swans pulling berry clusters hanging by a 
river edge; 

Samurai with jar and wine-cups, sitting at a 
window-ledge. 

Tree with drooping leaves, and branches pendul- 
ous with rounded plums; 

Fisher by a rushy margin, watching where a 
shallop comes. 

Geishas bending left and right to notes of samosen 
and flute; 

Naked coolie, bamboo-hatted, spading at a willow 
root. 

—CHARLES BALLARD. 


POET AND STATISTICIAN 


Red cattle flecking yonder hill, 

With rural peace my bosom fill. 

“How much is beef now worth a pound?” 
Your query, sir, is too profound. 


The sun-wave on that sea of wheat 
Thrills me with rapture strangely sweet. 
“The ruling price, now, in the pit?? 
Good sir, I had not thought of it. 


Those orchard rows—how grandly straight! 
“Last year the growers shipped by freight” . . . 
Pray can’t you see, you soul of brick, 
That poets hate arithmetic? 

—JasPER BARNETT CowpIN. 
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Silhouette in Linoleum. 


HUMORIST 


Behind the arras of her smile 
Hides a more subtle grin; 

It never suns itself awhile, 

And none has seen within 

That bitter sickness when she would 
Evince an animated mood. 


Her laugh is hollow as a drum 

Yet weighted with her woe; 

Her jests and quips, that lightly come, 

Drag heavy as they go... . 

When ribald laughter splits the air, 

Follow the track to its dark lair! 
—BENJAMIN MUSSER. 
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PASTURE ON PARNASSUS 


By ERNEST HarTSOCK 
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An Anthology of World Poetry, edited by Mark Van Doren (A. & C. 
Boni, New York. $5.00) 

A colossal accomplishment in selection and compilation, is this new 
all-world anthology, which includes everything from the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead down to the “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock.” 
In accordance with his plan, however, Mr. Van Doren has used only 
such works of foreign authors as have been translated with especial 
success into English, thereby eliminating some poets of primary im- 
portance, and giving to others greatly exaggerated representation, as in 
the case of Paul Verlaine. Nevertheless, the expedient was necessary, 
and the results are not disheartening. In fact, few collections in mod- 
ern days have so amply repaid careful reading as has this one; and few 
compilers have evinced such admirable scholarship, such breadth of 
literary acquaintance, and such convincing literary taste. . . . This 
volume is decidedly necessary to the library of every lover of poetry 
and of the English language. 


A Son of Earth, by William Ellery Leonard (Viking Press. $3.00) 

This handsomely produced edition of the collected poems by the 
well-known author of “Two Lives” is interesting as an autobiography, 
rather than as a contribution to the poetry of our time. For much 
of the verse herein is usual, and much more is written in a vein hardly 
consonant with modern poetic direction. . It is illuminating to note 
that the sonnet which Leonard calls his first, ““The Great Stone Face,” 
reaches a level not often attained in the later portions of the book! 
Such are the effects of pedagogy upon the muse. . ? The very clever 
“Fables” reveal that even the sober professor can make his jokes and 
make them right merrily; for which heaven be praised! 


Earthbound and Other Poems, by Helene Mullins (Harper & Bros. 
$2.00) 

In laconic and restrained music this young woman sings the 
old songs, with grace and poise but without unusual distinction. She 
has definitely in hand the subtle trick of turning words to their wist- 
ful uses; but she has not yet quite garnered into the young sheaves of 
her harvest the gold of the heroic mood or the grain of the full- 
kerneled conclusion. She perceives aptly, and she records quietly; her 
lines need, however, more substance. Such verses as ‘The Lady of 
the Footlights” and “The Lady and the Violinist” reveal her insight 
and penetration; it is thoroughly likely that she will improve on her 
style by just such exercises in wit and wisdom. 
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The Great Enlightenment, by Lee Wilson Dodd (Harper & Bros. $2.00) 

Shades of Pope! If you think Dr. John B. Watson and some other 
Behaviorists need a trip on the roller-coaster headed towards This Way 
Out, see Mr. Dodd. Of course the satirist is often unjust to be clever 
just as the scientist is unjust to be clever; but for pure puncture of our 
popular scientific puff-chestedness, this satire is unsurpassed. . . . 
There are some excellent lyrics in the latter half of the book, selected 
from the author’s preceding works, including his poems during the 
World War. Not all of the later selections are up to the same high 
level, but many of the verses are witty; and all of them indicate a poet 
who deserves a place of his own among his contemporaries. 


Selected Poems, 1928, by Robert Frost (Henry Holt & Co. $2.50) 

Gathering the best examples of a style which is both neighborly and 
self-contained, this second “Selected Poems” of Robert Frost is a 
valuable acquisition for the library of every serious student of con- 
temporary poetry. Here we have in a green-glass bottle the dry wines 
of several vintages, making for the sturdy stimulation of earthliness 
in the biting cold of intellectual artifice. Most of the favorites are 
included, from “The Pasture” to “Mending Wall,’ and from ‘The 
Death of the Hired Man” to “The Oven Bird.” Everywhere is exhibit- 
ed the careful craftsman culling the olden materials for new kernels, 
and giving something out of the cup of nature, as bitter and as sweet- 
ly rich as an acorn. 


Star-dust and Stone, by Glen Ward Dresbach (P. L. Turner Co., Dallas, 
Texas) 

A descriptive poet of ample and studious attainment is exhibited 
in the pages of Glen Ward Dresbach’s recent collection of verse; few of 
our multitude of poets keep to the consistently substantial quality 
evidenced in these sonnets and lyrics. Especially in the pictorial son- 
net such as “‘Cider’”’ does this young man excel, introducing carefully 
modulated phrases of power and accuracy without unnecessary bom- 
bast or meretricious over-ornamentation. . . . The experiments in 
blank verse and in rolling meters are not always so successful; though 
they generally have a core of meaning and idea, they frequently descend 
into loose diction and scattered echoes of Robert Frost. It is quite 
probable that this difficulty will be eradicated as time matures the 
achievement of this talented son of the Southwest. 


The Quest, by John G. Neihardt (The Macmillan Co. $1.50) 
Following the not unsalutary fever for editions of selected poems, 
the Nebraska poet-laureate has included in The Quest much of the best 
lyric poetry that he has done; and some of it, especially that which deals 
with passion and the preservation of the race, is worthy of standing 
beside the best lyric verse of our time. There is, of course, an overdose 
of alliteration and a slightly old-fashioned vocal turn, but even at that, 
such swift, cleaving lines of silver as are found in “O Lyric Master” 
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are decidedly in the spirit of today, if not of tomorrow. John G. Nei- 
hardt is a poet of vision and of virility. If he has the accent of Tenny- 
son at times, please note that even Tennyson wrote some vastly vigor- 
ous poetry now and then. 


Many Devices, by Roselle Mercier Montgomery (D. Appleton. $2.00) 

This is the work of a mature and clever woman, one remarks as one 
puts aside the second volume by Roselle Mercier Montgomery. Beyond 
that, there is not a great deal to be said. . . . When Mrs. Montgomery 
strikes off a pithy and portentous line such as the last one in her excel- 
lent sonnet-sequence ““To Helen Middle-aged,” one ig amply repaid for 
reading much that is without music. In certain of the short poems 
such as “The Fates” the Horatian mood is ably transferred into the 
modern manner; that, after all, is the secret of this poetry. Sometimes 
one has the feeling, despite the fact that the author has generally a very 
well-considered climax in her last line, that certain of the efforts, par- 
ticularly those in dialect and those about airplanes and Robert E. Lee, 
are written down to a rather sentimental public which controls the 
tastes of newspaper editors. . . . But, of course, poets must live— 
or must they? 


Pagan Fires, by Challis Silvay (Dorrance & Co.) 

A brief book containing a group of impressionistic verses, many of 
them fragmentary, is Challiss Silvay’s first volume; but the epigrams 
and steely little etchings in free verse are signs of a style in the mak- 
ing. . . . The auspices are good for the increase of his power and 
the perfection of his ironic intellect. 


April Comes Early, by Carl John Bostelmann (Harold Vinal, Lid.) 

This second collection of verse by a well-known and enthusiastic 
young poet, indicates a buoyant spirit and a clever mind; but it likewise 
indicates the phenomenon of a poet who has not yet completely dis- 
covered himself—who is too willing to dabble in triolets and fluent 
elocutions. The sonnets in the collection are of pleasing sincerity and 
grace. 


Fifty Poems by American Poets, 1928, edited by Joseph Dean (Dean 
© Co., New York. $1.50) 
From Joseph Auslander to Mrs. Alfred Franklin Smith is assuredly 
a death-defying leap, and one sees all sorts of stars en route; for these 
Fifty Best Poems are of very uneven standard, ranging from the sub- 
lime to the lachrymose, with more of the latter than of the former. 


The Oracle Anthology of Poetry, 1928, edited by May Folwell Hoising- 
ton (W. A. Broder, New York) 

In acceptable format, the new Oracle Anthology presents a reason- 
ably good picture of our small-magazine verse; some of the inclusions 
are impressive—others are frankly discouraging because of their senti- 
mentality and lack of technical balance. Among the better things in 
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the book are Musser’s “Quebec,” John Lee Higgins’ sonnets, Cheyney’s 
“The Wider Love,” and Antonia Y. Schwab’s “Sappho to Her Daugh- 
ter.” 


Islands of the Blest, by Thornwell Jacobs (Oglethorpe Univ. Press) 


Containing everything from dignified lyrics in the manner of Sid- 
ney Lanier to college football songs, this book is the manifestation of 
an eager, talented, and energetic spirit, whose efforts have been faithful 
and successful in the field of the arts. . . . We have slight objec- 
tions to the format of the book, inasmuch as it resembles too strongly 
a memorial volume while its author is very much alive and vigorous. 
The poems are profusely illustrated with photographs and plates. 


The Peddler of Dreams and Other Poems, by Eliz. Davis Richards 
(Brodser) 
The new collection of delicate lyrics by Mrs. Richards includes 
much of her best work, which is tender and feminine though some- 
times gracile rather than firm in its choice of terms. 


Some Very Minor Poets (Harold Vinal, Ltd., New York) 

A veritable flood of new poets, good, bad, and indifferent, pours 
from the fecund Vinal Press. Among the newer books of very minor 
poetry are Heartfelt Lays, by Dell H. Pate, and Leaves from the Book 
of Love, by Jean Palmer Nye, two collections of simple verses in the 
newspaper style, but with an air of some sincerity. Vignettes in Violet, 
by Marion Perham Gale, is a group of fragile lyric echoes; Toward the 
Stars, by Alice Barkley, is a very ordinary book of rhymes with now 
and then a clever short verse. In Fire and Flesh, Mrs. Betty Henderson, 
New York social leader, prints some desultory verses about her friends 
and her travels, ending up with prayerful phrases which she calls 
“Thoughts From My Heart:” that’s the trouble—thoughts should 
come from the head. Capitalizing the craze for flying, Kingsmill 
Commander offers in Vikings of the Stars, enthusiastic verses of an 
imitative and third-rate variety. Stray Leaves, by Stanton J. D. Fen- 
dell, is sentimental verse of a pale sort. Imagine a title such as Emma 
Goodwin’s Poems for Those Who Work and Hope and Love; then, if 
you have any imagination left, imagine 149 pages of uplift verse, and 
you have the book. Sea Shells, by Burdette K. Marvin, includes many 
verses, religious, fraternal, and amorous; they are full of banalities, but 
sometimes impress with pithy observation. Mediterranea, a Cook’s tour 
broth of mild ingredients, is a short collection of ephemeral light verse 
by Alice K. Brower. Benjamin H. Roberts and Dell Mae Roberts com- 
bine in Stray Thoughts, a well-meaning book with a stirring dedication 
and much derivative, dingy verse following it. . . . Such, O divine 
Urania, are thy neophytes; could you not quote from Pope, “Drink 
deep or taste not the Pierian Spring’’? 
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How to Profit From That Impulse, Compiled by Trent, Cheyney, and 
Musser (Dean & Co.) 

A symposium on everything from triolets to hollyhocks is this 
book about poets and their methods, which includes the comments of 
such well-known authorities as Oliver Jenkins, Robert Underwood 
Johnson, Joseph Shipley, and Louis Ginsberg, not to mention others 
equally competent. Contradictory, spasmodic, but stimulating, are 
the brief notes herein included. Although there is some doubtful 
admonition in the collection of opinions, the very diversity of the credos 
offered, is proof of the vitality of the idea and the anthology. 


BOZART QUATRAIN CONTEST 
Ernest Hartsock, THE Bozart Press, announces a prize of $10 
cash and a second prize of $5 in books, for the best rhymed quatrain 
published in Bozart during the year 1929. 


BOZART SATIRE CONTEST 


Ernest Hartsock, THE BozarT Press, offers a prize of $25 for the 
best satiric poem of not more than forty lines, written in the Heroic 
Couplet (iambic pentameter, rhyming), and dealing with a contemp- 
orary American scene. Only poems accepted and published in Volume 
ae ia BozarT, September, 1928—July, 1929, are eligible for this 
award. 
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